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Volume XI 


PROBLEMS OF PHYSICAL EDU 
CATION 
I. INTRODUCTION 
con- 


1. You wil agree that the 


mporary movement for universal physical 


| readily 


jueation, is, like the similar movement for 


rsal vocational education, largely the 
of aspirations that, originating in 
last quarter of the nineteenth century, 
ilminated in the first decade of the twen- 
tury in scores of programs for hu- 

man conservation and heightened efficiency. 
here have been, indeed, many occasions in 
history when certain social classes and even 
nations placed a high premium on 

pt ysical efficiency, and promoted it in end 
essiv varied ways. But almost invariably 
se aspirations sprang from the necessi- 
ties imposed by the vocations of hunting 
and 


most visibly demand that 


war—the two vocations of man which 
certain forms of 
1 shall be earried to ex- 


for 


humane, and scien- 


ysical competency 
traordinary lengths. It has remained 
democratic, 

age to conceive the large objectives of 
vsical education in terms of the well-be- 
ng of all the people. 


2. The 


y ++ 


greatest asset in the present move- 
or physical education is a fairly wide- 
spread and profound popular faith in its 
faith 


s short of approving proposed means 


ssibilities. That this sometimes 
methods is probably ofte n due to the 
very experimental and even doubtful char- 

of those means and methods. For, 


all other new enterprises in social im- 


‘ » 
\otes of 


given before the 


an address 


Association, April 9, 1920 
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provem ‘urrent movement has had, 
not only its wise pioneers, inventors and 


ven martyrs, but also its full share of 


, 
dists 


fanaties and exploiters. 


most influential leaders have come from 
other fields of work—ar my, forest ¢ mp 
gymnasium, school and physician’s offic 
and have therefore never been able fu 
appreciate a phases of the many sided 
problems involved. 

Nevertheless, du partly ’ a 
efforts, and partly to the logic of events. o1 
portunities of many sorts have come 


them, and heavy responsibilities are now 


falling on their shoulders. Individual 
schools everywhere are promoting some 
forms of physical education. State legis 
latures are being induced to make physica 
training mandatory in all schools. TT) 


proposed law now before ( ongress prov a 
ing a national department of education ear 
ries a large appropriation for physical edu 
eation. No 


dare now 


edueator of modern outlook 


confess himself indifferent eithe: 


to physical or to vocational education, 


though he still stands helpless, often, in 
face of the administrative difficulties ip 


volved in devising working programs and 
methods. 


” It 
o. L 1s, 


mands for v: 


indeed, in face of eurrent dé 


d specific objectives that tl 


current movement for physical education 


exhibits its greatest unpreparedness and 


eonfusion. Its general aspirations ar 
worthy and splendid beyond criticism; but 


its specihe alms, Its rival practises, and its 


principle s of method seem 


CONSISt aS yet 


largely of faiths, beliefs and hobbies. if in 
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deed they are not in some cases actually 
superstitions. 

The tendency in education Is now every- 
where toward the scientifice—that 1s, 
towards the substitution of knowledge for 
belief, of tested means and methods for 
traditions and customs. The sociological 
spirit now summons forth numberless con- 
temporary studies of educational aims, as 
the spirit of psychology guides similar in- 
quiries as to methods of teaching. Old 
practises no less than new proposals are 
being summoned to the bar where relative 
educational values are examined. The first 
fundamental inquiry is this: what valuable 
ends—valuable to the individual, or valu- 
able to society—are expected to be achieved 
by the procedure in question? The second: 
is it in evidence that such valuable results 
have been, or actually can be, achieved, 
and for what numbers, and in what de- 
grees? The third: have we evidence that 
such expected ends or results of alleged 
value are relatively more valuable—again 
to the individual or to society, as the ease 
may be—than others that could be achieved 
with the same time and resources? 

4. Obviously the time is ripe for all 
educators and laymen to go deeply into 
a variety of questions of relative values 
in physical education. We have reached 
the climax of a considerable era of propa- 
vanda. The necessities of the war made 
it easily possible to capitalize popular 
fears, credulities and faiths. Some reckless 
generalizations have had very widespread 
currency. In characteristically democratic 
fashion we are even now starting va- 
rious half-oriented enterprises, like ships 
despatched without sailing orders. In 
large measure we have allowed enthusiasts 
and special pleaders to determine pro- 
grams, regardless of other educational 
ends that must be served. 

5. No well-informed person doubts that, 


to measure up to the demands of the new 
social economy, we, as a people, need ex 


tensive developments of various forms of 


physical education. The writer has else 
where formulated his opinions as to the 
desirable seope of physical education and 
as to the relations of this to other forms 
of edueation.* But the times require much 
more specific consideration of objectives 
and means as bases for the constructive 
proposals now being made. We should 
first have reasonably reliable answers to 
many questions like the following: 

(a) Is it probable that the rates of phys 
ical defeetiveness of any specific kind or 
of all kinds, are on the increase in the 
United States? 


especially among city peoples! 


Are they on the increase 
? rural peo 
ples? factory workers? blacks? 

(b) Is it probable that the rates of phys 
ical defectiveness with us are more ex 
tensive or more serious than for peoples 
affected by corresponding climate, nurture 
and laboring conditions in other countries ! 

(c) Is it a fact that the draft showed 
unexpected or unanticipated widespread 
physical deterioration among the Ameri 
can people ? 

(d) Is it a fact that a large amount of 
the physical defectiveness found could 
have been prevented by right physical 
training? 

(e) Is it correct to assume, as a large 
part of the country really does now 
assume, that failure to meet the army 
standards at any time is in itself proof of 
the physical ‘‘unfitness’’ of the individual 
for purposes of life in general? 

(f) Is it probable that the fifty or sixty 
per cent. of the drafted men who were 
found physically fit for army purposes 

2See especially, Dutton & Snedden, ‘‘ Adminis 
tration of Public Education in the United States’’ 
(Ch. 23); and Snedden, ‘‘ Problems of Secondary 
Education’’ (Ch. 24). 
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would have been substantially more fit if 
in youth they had been subjected to ob- 
ligatory schemes of general physical train 
ing similar to those now being promoted 
in various states? 

(g) Is it in evidence that these obliga- 
tory schemes thus far give at all adequate 
consideration to the necessity of closely 
correlating school physical training with 
the various forms of physical development 
made possible by the environment, or to 
the necessity of sharply discriminating in- 
dividual or group needs where specific 
training is involved? 

hk) Or, more comprehensively, do we 
yet possess evidence that physical train- 


ing and 


definitely promoted sports are 
generally essential to supplement or to 
promote natural processes of normal phys 
we yet possess, in 
that 
adult 


life, apart from the special standards im- 


ical development ® Do 


fact, adequate standards of what 


normal development should be in 
posed by vocation and differentiated living 
that 


isthenies, general programs of gymnastics, 


conditions? Is it in evidence eal- 
and the like are probably valuable means? 
Is it expected that these prescribed pro- 
grams should be the same for country as 
for city children, for those who work 
physically, as well as for those who do not? 


>) What 


jectives of physical training given in youth 


should he the specifie ob- 


or adult life towards the requirements of 


specific vocations, including those of mili- 
tary defence ? 

j) Do the conditions of modern life, 
apart from vocational pursuits, impose 


certain needs of physical training supple- 
mental to the needs that can be met by 
developmental physical education? If so, 
what? Have any of these had recognition 
as yet? 


(k) In light of the generally admitted 


desirability of extending, improving and 
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universalizing all those means of physical 


education which now rest on seemingly 


valid objectives—inecluding instruction in 
hygiene, conservation of sanitary surround 
ings, provision of abundant means for play 
and sports, and medical inspection—is it 
not probable that educators and others in 
this tield have permitted, where they have 
not encouraged, such numberless over-elab 


orations and artificializing of technique 


and method, especially in the field of com 


petitive sports, that a large part of their 


concerted effort should now be directed 


towards mitigating the spirit and tradition 


of organized competition and of promoting 


interests in, and comprehensions of simpli 


) 


fied and relative inexpensive means 
(1) Is it not probable that one of the 


most important as well as inexpensive 


means of sound physical education, now 


largely neglected in schools and colleges 


no less than in certain classes of society, 
consists of prolonged and varied physical 
work, especially of kinds that tax the large 
muscles of the body ? 


Il. THE MEANING OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


6. The student of the actual or 


potential 


objectives of physical education as set 


forth in the current literature of that sub 
ject is handicapped at the outset by the 
vague and indefinite meanings of the tech 
now does not 


terms emploved It 


that 


nical 


appear systematic efforts have vet 


been made to determine and consistently to 


use an explicit and unequivocal termin 


ology—a conclusion whieh unfortunately 


applies to many departments of education 
is happily 


‘*Physical culture’’ as a phrase 


obsolesce nt: vet it is almost TO he preferre a 


overworked words ‘* physical 


But the 


to the much 
difficulty 
this 


“ye 
itself 


createst 


training.’ 


eonnection with the use, in 


arises in 


connection, of the word ‘‘education’’ 


making the perman 


In the processes of 








ently sound r and enduring adult 
wd it o tender and undeveloped 
uly give ' nev, the largest single 
! 1, obviously, is that of insuring cond 
tions” tor natura normal rrowtl but 
shal ill th processes of providing 
ind adjusting these ‘‘growth’’ conditions 
edueatior The present writer thinks 
it best to do so, while at the same time 
recognizing that it is doubt vhether his 
torical and etyme o i] justification ean 
found for so extended a use of the 
ter Physieal development and eduea 
tion’’ would be more lo il but excessively 
e] ris\ 
7 kor T IP poses this paper then, 
the words ‘‘phvysieal edueatio will be 


orms of assisted and 
train 
the 


vth of children 


velopme ny. instruction. 


} 


inw and eure designed to conserve 


health and = grov 


towards a manhood and womanhood char- 
terized by healthy, strong and enduring 
hodies. with whatever of ideals, knowledge 
thereto. 
educa 
nelude th 


and un- 


related 
broad head of physical 
‘fore, we ean now 
varieties, developed 
developed : 
a) Provision, supervision, eontrol and 
conditions of 


: 
food. 


protection, as 


needed redirect on of the 


physical nurture, including primarily 


rest. shelter. and hodily 


these entail or i" ply responsibility on 


schools. medicine. ete.: 


home, municipality, 
(b) Insuranee of facilities, as well as 
normal incentives. for customary phy sical 


plav of the Sil pler types ; 


Provision of facilities and incentives 


for those more eon plex forms of physical 


play which we eall sports, athletics, swim 
and the like; 


d) Provision of the requirements, means 


ming, scouting, 


and methods of general ealisthenies and 


gymnastics ; 
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> 
é } ro Ss n ) eorrective nd viau 
ealisthenies (YVMNASTICS a | ott I pre 


ventive or 


Ges1VUTi¢ | TO eor! T def tL or strengt Nn 
weak organs 

f) Provision of specifie physical train 
ing in preparation either for recognized 
vocational needs or for recognized needs 
ais ‘ 


} ] 
the non-voeational life of adults; 


gq) Provision of requirements and ins 
of military training as a contribution pt 
marily towards defensive efficieney, but 
secondarily as a means of physical deve 
Op Tre nt, an | POSS | lv, training 

Instruction, idealization, and, wh 
practicable, habituation (or training n 
specifie forms of hygiene I 1 phys i 
activity (exercise, play, work, recreatio! 


promote physica 


i 


designed TO eonserve an | 


well-being especially in anticipation of t! 


conditions of ad ilt life: 
i) Insurance of hygienic and sanitars 
surroundings and conditions for se! 


work as normally required or provided 


Medical 


vention, 


towards the pr 


inspection 


early detection and cure of phys 


ailment or detect : 
I;) Provision of facilities and incentives 
for productive physical work as a means 


to fundamental physical development—a! 


imperfectly recognized department as yet 


Certain divisions of the above list ear 


properly be merged under the comprehen 


sive term 


‘physical training.’’ It is 


this area that the most pressing curre! 


problems of purpose are found. Under 
such divisions as physical nurture, instruc 
tion in hygiene, health oversight, conserva 
tion of hygienie surroundings, and pro 


vision of facilities for informal play w 
still have abundant problems of means and 
nie thods: but aims are fairly well defined 


The chief 


physical edueation properly called 


general problem in the field ot 


ical training’’ is that of defining the char 





| 


"s i aS the socla 
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T objectives 
shall be capable of general applica- 
t to publicly supported programs. It 


len hat in current literature four 


nd more or less if ial \ opposed 
“ses oO} 0 yectives are here confused; 
ely the development |. the eorreetive, 

? reative and the diseiplinary 
The term ** physical training’’ will here 
restricted to systematized activities 
re or less purposively or consciously 
ted towards a) promoting physieal 
development } ‘orrecting of specific 
vsical detects: ( establishing special 


ris of strength, agility and skill for the 
itional (including the military) needs 

and (d) establishing special forms 
st, skill and other habits and atti 
les for the non-vocational, including the 
ationai, Me eds of life Normal phys- 
development’’ through the general 


oth will 
th, W 


, - } ] ‘ 
esses OL grov\ il e ONC ided, as 


provision of the material 
ns (playgrounds, equipment for phys 
‘al play, and many other ‘‘develop 


ital’’ agencies) to that end 


PHYSICAL TRAINING FOR DEVELOPMENT 
8. In plant and animal life, given normal 
mditions of heredity and nurture, nor- 
il physical development (structural and 


inctional takes place 


| iutomatically.”’ 


r hundreds of thousands of years the 
lren of men have similarly grown or 
loped to ‘‘natural’’ adult standards. 
the millions of young Americans called 
» by the draft only a very small pro 


rtion had had their physical develop 


+ 


assisted hy any process that eould be 


illed ‘‘training Under somewhat more 


n ypeful conditions than Topsy, they had 


rtheless ‘‘jest growed’ ’—the conditions 
‘ing, of course, fair heredity, more or less 
“juate nurture, reasonable quantities of 


av and of drudving work. the variable 


limate of our states, and finally, 


meager knowledge of hygiene and the half 


adequate medical care practicable in Amer 


ican homes and schools To physician and 
edueator it is haps something of a won 
der that thev s ved ip as well as they 
did Woods Ilutchinson has somewhere 
written entertaininely about the hardiness 
of babies ontending, as a itter of tact 
that they fall on i little short of being 
indestructible 

One might in the same vein speak of 
the rrowt tender eS ( T! human 
body as exemplified in Amer boys 
they seem to be practically irresistible 
when one thinks of possibilities of error or 


failure. Nevertheless all experience teaches 


us that the conditions of civilized life mak 
it hard for the human body, in its major 
and more primitive organs and functions 


at least, to reach optimum development 


Man has reated artificial conditions for 
himself, just as he has for highly bred 
COWS, cabbages, and ipples; al i to meet 
these conditions he has to ‘‘assist’’ nature 


in developing not ONLY mself | t also 
the other creatures named 


Now it is evident that much of what is 


"<< 
4 
f 
~ 


lacking in ear mmulation are ts a S 


First, it is rently probable that the 


specin on t es of Ti Va Is desi ible 
forms of SISTA Ce to develop nt have 
little Ih COM ) t TNOSE orms Ot phys 
ical training ef] »f persons well along 
towards maturit d Siv! t Strenetiv 

or train for thy ractical exigencies ofl 
working life—military or other. Second 
it is very unlikely that these objectives 


would greatly resemble those that should 
} 


he set up In connection with the recreations 


desirable t ature persons of sedentary 
life. 


But of much greater importance th 








fact (hardly disputed when considered ab- 
that 
‘‘natural development”’ 


stractly no artificial substitutes for 
are ever desirable 
wherever natural conditions can be secured. 
Even modern medicine relies less and less 
upon artificial remedies, and increasingly 
seeks Ob- 


viously, all physical training towards de- 


ba. ** nature a chance.’ 


vive 


velopment should be based upon pretty 


clear understanding of the particular re- 
spects in which natural processes are to be 


aided. 


understanding 


artificially stimulated or Can we 


contend that such now 


underlies our general programs of eales- 
Many of the AS 
sumptions of current propaganda are sing- 


About forty 


thenies and gymnastics? 


ularly loose in this connection. 
per cent. of the drafted men were rejected 
for physical unfitness ; but if I interpret Dr. 
Fisk 


drafted showed defects that could have been 


rightly only eight per cent. of those 


prevented by physical training and _ per- 


sonal hygiene. In other words ninety-two 


per cent. of the men drafted had achieved 


such degrees of physical development as 
army needs then required and as was for 
those standards practicable apart from sur- 


gical operation or the artificial aid of 


glasses and other accessories. 


neces- 


9. Now to this audience it is not 


sary to indicate how unreliable and, for 


many purposes, irrelevant, are military 


standards of physical fitness (although I 


to find that several well-known ad 


regret 
voeates of physical education have been 


willing to use the figures of the draft as a 


means of alarmist propaganda But, by 
any interpretation, these figures confirm 
rather than refute the contention that, 
under conditions involving no artificial 


training aids to physical development, a 
large proportion of young Americans now 


attain to what may properly be called 


3 American Physical Education Review, 23: 77. 


‘*natural’’ activity. 
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‘‘optimum’’ standards of size, strength, 
grace and flexibility of bodily organs. Ob 
viously, of course, we may dispute hers 
endlessly about standards. To the profes 
sional athlete nearly all adults appear, nat 
urally, as clumsy half-developed duffers ; 
to the professional soldier none stand or 
carry themselves properly ; and certainly t 
the ‘‘culturist’’ of the times of Louis the 
XIV., few indeed would have good enoug} 
complexions or the courtier’s grace of 
movement. 

It is probable that far too many of the 
standards of physical development, as now 
detailed in books and articles, reflect th: 
aspirations and preconceptions of the pri 
fessional athlete and just as 
reflected the ideals of 
These 
biased origins are responsible for what Pri 
‘*fetich of 


They are respon 


gvmnast, 


former centuries they 


duellist and horseman. 


] : ° 
soldier, 


fessor Burnham ealls the 


SvVmn 


metrical 


development.”’ 
sible for much that common sense indicates 
‘*setting up’’ and 


those 


to be highly artificial in 


‘‘limbering’”’ drills and for endles 


gymnastics and calisthenic stunts in which 
pupils have been so long trained, the ot 


ives of which seem to have in view th: 


discovery and exercise of coordinations 
hardly ever called for by the conditions of 
(Only the hasty read 


to be 


ring neither to those stunts which yout! 


needs warned that I am here refes 
naturally in only moderate!) 
competitive play, nor to those Ss) stematized 
forms of physical training which the ex! 
gencies of known work to be done—includ 
ing military—entail.) 

To the person who thinks chiefly in terms 
of ideals there is no nature that can not b 
improved by art; but those who spend pul 
lie money on education are under obliga 
to think in 


and practicable rather than idealisticall) 


tion terms of the reasonable 








make our standards sufficiently ex- 
uld easily 


nor even one per cent. 


acting we ¢ prove that not five 
of Ameri- 


in men between twenty and thirty have 


per cent. 


satisfactory physical development, as in- 
But 


leed is the 
serviceable programs of general education 





case when we seek airmen. 
in not be built to the specifications of lofty 


eals. The obligation must rest heavily on 


proponents of general programs of 

4 > : ? ’ ‘ 
vsical training to show clearly at wha 
ies, under what conditions, and in what 
rspeets the crowth processes, resting on 


‘edity and fostered by home, playground 
fall 


standards 


of demon 
after 


standards 


short 


and community life, 


strated optimum reason- 


ibly valid formulations of these 


shall themselves have been agreed 


And for 


will be a clear-cut differentiation of 


upon. 
the first condition such evidence 
those 
training, 


her objectives of physical 


imely special correctional exercise, and 
lefinite physical habituation towards the 
other 


ascertained needs of voeational or 


specifie responsibilities. The seeond condi- 
tion will be an evaluation of the develop- 
mental results now aeceruing from various 
forms of life led by the different sexes at 
different age levels—urban and rural, rich 
and poor, those living in cold and those in 
hilly sur- 
the flat- 
e. The starting point for the scien 
the 


yjectives of ‘‘specialized’’ or school edu- 


warm climates, those used to 


uindings and those confined to 


fie determination and evaluation of 


ition must be the evaluation of the results 


)f non-school agencies, especially those of 


‘ xpensive operation. 


In faet constructive policies in this field 


physical education would seem to lie in 


the general direction of rendering stand- 
ards and ideals of natural development so 
conerete and objective, and of insuring such 


imple provision of simple and varied means 
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thereto, that the application of means so 
artificial as properly to be described as 


‘*training’’ ean be held as individual, cor 
rective, and for somewhat abnormal eases 


The 
for 


even the primitive life 


~ a aie 
Simple lite, 


growing youth—lives of open 


spon 
taneous play, hiking, camping, farm work, 
and the like should be idealized, programed 
Plans therefor 


and otherwise encouraged 


should be formed for the year—to cover 


vacations, holidays, late and early hours— 


rather than the few precious hours ord 
narily claimed for day-school mental worl 
IV. CORRECTIVE PHYSICAL TRAINING 


10. The hee 
training 
Defects of 


heredity, accident, 


d for 


in individual cases is evident to al! 


corrective physi ‘al 


structure or function due to 
disease, cramping work, 
found it 


= 
ehiaren 


are to be 


} ’ 
or prolonged neglect 


substantial proportions of and 


adults. May of these ean not be corrected 
at all; others ean be helped by operations 
or instrumental adjuncts; while still others 
like certain kinds of weak hearts, 


underdevelopment, and inadequate coord 
Can be ¢ 


We 


achievements of 


nations rrected by 


shal] not Soot! forget th 


training. 
rehabilitation surger\ 


devising means of restoring function t 
mangled organs. 
But condition of 


aining IS ODVIOUSLY INndalvi 


the first 
corrective tr 
ever probable that 


of the 


adaptation. Is it 


twenty persons same 


age 


chosen at random two will be found to re 
quire the same corrective training? Only 
out of thousands, certainly, would it prove 


practicable to form even small classes that 
should have the same series of drills 


I 
difficulties in the way of developing eff 


tive corrective work are many; but 
view of the importance of this phase, has 
the subject received sufficient attention‘ 
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Clearly it belongs no less in the earlier than 
Clearly its standards 


with the 


in the later grades. 


should be those known To accord 


demands of normal life, not those required 
in competitive athletics or those of even 
first line military duty. And _ no _ less 


clearly, the only effective means and meth- 
ods will be those which. proceeding from 


diagnosis and through detailed 


accurate 


prescription, will put the individual as 


fully as practicable on the high road of 
self help and by the least elaborate and ex- 
pensive means practicable. 

guard against ex- 
Apart from war 


Ilere again we must 
travagant generalizations. 
and industrial accident, what proportions 
people 
than incidental kinds? 


need corrective training of 
What pro 


rejected by 


of our 
more 
portion of the forty per cent. 
the draft could have been saved by correc- 
before ? Per- 
haps but few of the victims of eye defects 
and of the wasting 
What proportion of the flat-footed and the 


weak of heart could have been brought up 


tive training begun vears 


victims of disease. 


to draft standards through early corrective 
training? 


And ho 


standards. The 


less necessary are reasonable 
victims of hip disease, of 
spinal curvature, and of stooping shoulders 
ought to be trained up to optimum stand- 
but 
these can not be army standards, and per- 
} 


ards according to their possibilities; 
haps need not be, for practical purposes, 
as exacting as the specialists assume. In 
fact should not all good correctional train- 
ing bevond that of early years have as 
definite and concrete objectives as did that 
of the rehabilitation hospitals? It is not 
it all necessary to assume that all of these 
imposed hy vocational 


objectives will be 


requirements. Attractiveness of person, 
freedom from disfiguring impediment, or 
functioning for the pleasures of life may 


well determine many; but they should be 
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clearly defined, and the needs of each in 
dividual made clear to him. 

Once diagnosis and prescription have 
been satisfactorily made, the problem re- 
mains of insuring sufficient of the tedious 


Here, 


programs yet fall short of proper control 


practise essential. certainly, our 


The individual should not be under con 


stant supervision. Surely he should he 


given a definite prescription and left 
prolonged individual self-direction, being 
held a 
cost becomes prohibitiv 
The rehabilitation of the has 
taught us the great importance of securing 
the local 
through means that shall to the maximum 


‘countable for results. Otherwise 


wounded 


results of corrective training 
enlist the inner cooperations of the sub}e ct 
being trained. Hence the importance of 
discovering economically productive work 
ing activities that shall, first, give the cor- 
rective results desired, and, doing so, shall 
allure the interests of the defective. Her 
lie large opportunities of research. As 
suming specifie diagnosis of individual «ds 
fects in young persons of various age levels, 
play, work, and other 


what. forms of 


activities can be so explained and pr 


seribed that the individual can travel far 
without constant supervision, or, at most, 
with the inexpensive supervision of home 
and associates? 

TRAINING FOR LIFE 


V. PHYSICAIT WORK 


11. Man has so long made hunting and 


exacting vocations that 
them 


largely 


most 


fighting his 


has for ages been 


the 
The use of 


preparation for 


accomplished through plays 
that have become instinctive. 
artificial weapons and regimented orga 
zation in war finally made it necessary for 
successful warriors to supplement natural 
propensities with highly developed train 
rr’ 

The 


strength, 


ing of specialized kinds. 
the 


powers 0! 


enduranee, degrees of and 
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the varieties of bodily flexibility indispen- 
sable to the warrior of to-day, are, for the 
moment, keenly appreciated even by peo- 
ples far from the theaters of modern 
highly-engined war. 

Less appreciated because less tangible 
are the physical requirements of modern 
vocations of the non-combatant type. War 
exacts heavy penalties of the physically 
unprepared, but so, probably does industry 
also. Coal-mining, cigar-making, bookkeep- 
do these and 





ing, stenography, teaching 
kindred voeations exhibit conditions of 
morbidity and mortality that could be 
anticipated and prevented by special phys- 
ica] training? Superficially regarded, it 
would seem so; but have the specialists 
given us any clear doctrine in the matter? 
It will doubtless be contended that ‘‘ good 
all round’’ development is, after all, the 
best preparation for the special forms of 
endurance and strain required in these 
vocations; but certainly the evidence is 
far from adequate. Possibly examination 
would show that the star football player 
stands up best against the hardships of 
coal mining; while the leading basket ball 
player holds out longest against the wear 


and tear of primary schoo] teaching. But 
many instances like these would prove 
little since we know that the suecessful 


participants in voluntary athletics have 
usually started life with exceptional assets 
of health, strength and energy. 

In all probability there are here un- 
explored continents awaiting the experts 
in physical training. Of a thousand boys 
in a suburban high school it can safely be 
predicted that seventy-five per cent. will 
enter upon ‘‘brain working’’ rather than 
manual The prevailing ex- 
actions of these vocations can readily be 
bodily powers, 


vocations. 


studied. Preparation in 
more or less specific, can be given during 
What that preparation 


plastic years. 
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should be, none of us ean now say, of 
course ; but the naive assumptions at pres- 
ent underlying our programs are not only 
probably wrong, but will long continue to 
obstruct direct study of the actual prob- 
lems involved. They are in many cases 
like the recommendations not infrequently 
made a few years ago that hard ‘‘brain’’ 


workers should, for recreation, pursue 
violent physical exercise. 
The diagnosis of social situations will 


greatly help here. We know, for example, 
that the large majority of ‘‘middle class”’ 
girls—the kind that go through high school 
—will serve for several years in non- 
manual vocations, after which they will 


home-makers. It seems probable 


become 
that a large proportion of these girls will 
suffer physically the 
their highly artificial work—teaching, ac- 


from exactions of 


counting, stenography, salesmanship—and 
that they will come to the work of wife and 
mother with a variety of disabilities, partly 
acquired in their Now it 1s 
probable that the physical training which 


aims at more than moderate development 


vocations. 


of the larger muscles or which prepares 
for the intensive activities of competitive 
basketball, tennis and swimming will not 
lay serviceable foundations for the peculiar 
the 


promote 


vocational strains referred to. On 
other hand, training that 


full functioning of the heart, lungs, skin, 


would 


kidneys, and which would encourage motor 
‘poise’’ might be of utmost service. Pro- 
longed but not arduous physical work with 
a minimum of competition might be one 
of the best means to this end. Certainly 
even an inexpert observer must look with 
apprehension on the strenuous basket-ball, 
swimming, and tennis now encouraged in 
some quarters, having in mind the already 
intense social and intellectual stimulation 
to which these girls are subject. 


Very probably much of the specialized 
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training here suggested can only be viven 


after vocational choice shall have been 


made and vocational training or vocational 
That is the 


physical training for war now 


practise begun, method of 


favored by 


nearly all military authorities—sinee ecan- 


tonment, camp, and militia training are 


undertaken after preparation for the com- 
hative vocations has been decided upon. 
A young man, from eighteen to twenty- 
two, remains undecided whether to become 
1 dentist or a traveling salesman Is it 
practicable during those years to give him 
specialized training against the stfains of 
But let us com- 


his vocation” assume a 


physical edueator outlining pro 
rrams for youths already preparing for 
field taking account 


conditions to which they 


service as salesmen: 
of the difficult 
would he recommend 


will be subject, what 


as physical means of forearming them? 
Or especial importance, probably would 
be physieal training for young specialized 
workers. Thousands of girls now, at from 
seventeen to nineteen vears of age, become 
indoor saleswomen, in which capacity they 
are subject to various strains, of whieh 
those falling on feet and back are among 
the worst. Assume that schools, general or 
vocational, were in a position to claim sub- 
stantial amounts of the time of these girls 
from fourteen years to entry upon work. 
What would they do to lay foundations 
Could they do 


Perhaps of no less 


of special physical fitness? 


as well as the army? 


importance would be the interest and 
habits they would seek to insure as to 
reereative activities during days of em- 


ployment. It is easy enough for the eritic 


to assert dogmatically that these girls 
should take daily physical exercise; what 


are the practicable forms, taking account 
of special conditions of time, city location, 
feet, and the like? 


Obviously we need here for all types of 


overburdened dress, 
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vocations, certain species of soclologe ra] 


and physical diagnosis. Of each vocation 
we could inquire: 

(a) What are the physical strains it im 
poses : 


(b How far 


poorly adapted from entering upon it 


can we prevent the most 


(c) What specifie training can we give 


Dy 


against these needs 


(dq) What are the reereations that are 


(1 feasible. and 2 desirable for t 
workers in this voeations? 
e) What training can we give that will 


produce interests and powers for suitable 
recreations offsetting the strains. 
Davip SNEDDEN 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
UNIVERSITY 


COLUMBIA 


To be continued 


THE NORMAL SCHOOL CURRICULUM 


THIs is a time of emergency in edu 
tion; but it is not a time for surrender o1 
The disas 


trous consequences of the high cost of lis 


the part of the normal schools. 


ing are apparent in decreased registratior 
and in the desertion of teaching, and tl 
friend of eduea 


salaries onee more 


immediate task of every 
tion is to get teachers’ 
on to a safe level; but the continued and 
everlasting task of those who are training 
teachers is to maintain high standards ar 

to press on to still higher standards. W 
ean not ask for higher salaries without d 
manding better preparation. Sometime 
other prices will fall. If we ean point 

higher standards of preparation to whic! 
we have pressed forward during this time of 
trial, we can prevent a reduction of salaries 


with the fall of prices. Now is the time for 


1 Abstract of address given at the Educationa 
Congress at the State Department of Edi 
Albany, N. Y., May, 1919, and at the Educat 
Congress at the State Department of Educat 


Harrisburg, Pa., November, 1919. 
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the normal schools to look up and not down, 
forward and not back—but in as well as out. 

What the the 
school curriculum be and what should be 
Ideally, 


ears 10 


should length of normal 


the requirement for admission ? 

the curriculum should cover four y 
advance of a four-year high school course, 
and to that ideal we should press forward 


with every power at our command. Every 
teacher, in every state, of whatever grade, 
should have had a four-year course of train- 
ing of collegiate grade. If that seems far 
from possible now, let us nevertheless have 
convictions and an 


the courage of our 


nounce it boldly as our goal. It is not an 
impracticable ideal. We may have to ap 
proach it slowly, but we shall inevitably at 
tain it; for nothing less will satisfy the clear 
need of trained teachers for the schools of 
America. 

We 
progress depends absolutely on the training 
of teachers. 


must not forget that educational 
No expenditure of money, no 
ingenuity in method, no reorganization of 
the curriculum, no perfection of school ad- 
ministration can compensate for the lack of 
well educated and properly trained teach- 
ers. If there are not enough teachers or if 
they are uneducated or untrained our 
schools will be weak, our civilization will be 
retarded, our democracy will falter. 

Can we do for the teacher what must be 
done in less than a four-year curriculum ? 

The teacher must know her subjects. She 
must know more history than she will ever 
teach, more arithmetic than the course of 
study covers, more science than her pupils 
can grasp. Courses that merely review ele- 
mentary-school subjects, with methods, are 
than The 


should teach the prospective teacher of 


worse useless. normal school 


arithmetic the psychology of number, the 


logic of number. 


history of number, the 
She should have far greater insight into the 
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processes she Is to teach tha: 


rhe ir 


reasous Lor the 
She will ever impart to her pupils. 
need of number, its place in the program 
the measurement of results in teaching it, 
and the history of the subject in the schools 
should all have a place in the course; but 
the way to handle arithmetic in the class 
room should be dealt with in the practica 
The 


in his subject courses an under 


teacne! 


the training school. 


work of 
must get 
standing, not specialized skill. 

The 


Courses in child development or educational 


] 


teacher must also know children 


psychology will do her no real rood. how 
ever, unless they are the outgrowth of her 
own experience in dealing with childre: 
The laws of habit must be taught in econne 
tion with the task of forming actual habits 


in real children. Teachers must observe 
the phenomena of child development, not 
talk about them merely. 

The teacher must know methods, but not 


in the abstract. She must have the chanes 
to test devices, try out proposed systems of 
teaching, and under skilled guidance learn 
how to choose different 
different ends. 


The teacher must 


methods to reach 
know the community 
She must be trained to see it as a whole, to 
analyze its educational needs, and to relate 
the program of the school to its demands 
If she is allowed to teach before she has ae 
quired the power to think of education in 
social terms she must remain a mere fol 
lower of prescription, incapable of partici 
pating in the formulation of education pol 
icy or the making of courses of study. W 
are suffering from educational autocracy 
now, largely because teachers are incapabl 
of educational democracy. 

The teacher, finally, must know herself 
She must be clear in her professional pur 
and 


pose, controlled in manner, taste, voles 








speech, habituated to healthful living, and 
aware of her own capacities and limitations. 
Can we give the teacher these knowledges 


n less than four years? Can she reach the 


point where she can receive them before the 
lege age 

Ra r than fail forever to do justice To 
tl wls through the preparation of 
vachers, the state might better undertake 
to pay them while in training. They are 
no less the servants of the state than are 
those in training for the Army and the 
Navy. 

Shall normal sehool curricula be differ 


entiated? Can any one doubt that normal 
training should be coneentrated on specific 
ends? Many courses may be common to al! 


eurricula ; there are such differences in 
technical requirements between the work of 


ho effee- 


every two groups of grades that 
tive training can be earried on without 
much differentiation. Distinet curricula 


are needed for (1) kindergarten teachers, 


2) primary teachers (grades I. to IIL., in- 
lusive), (3) middle-grade teachers (grades 


IV. to VI, 


school teachers, and (5 


inclusive), (4) junior high 
senior high school 
teachers. Special curricula should be pro 
vided for 


arts, 


teachers of music, drawing, man 


ual and household arts. 
Although it 
best policy with respect to the training of 


is hard to decide as to the 
high-school teachers, principals and admin- 
istrative officers, it would seem best for the 
present to leave their training chiefly to the 
That will tend to keep men in 
the 


colleges. 


teaching and it will allow normal 
schools to econeentrate entirely on the train- 
ing of women for the elementary schools. 
There are dangers in this policy; but it 
would seem to be inevitable, and the dan- 
vers can be avoided by appropriate effort. 
No high-school teacher or principal should 


complete his training without study of ele- 
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mentary schools and contact with elemen 


tary-school practise. Normal-school and 
college teachers should eonfer more fre 


quently and make common cause in their 


devotion to a common end. 
As to 


the 


school: should any course be really ‘‘aca 


academic courses in norma! 


demic’’? Certain courses may well bs 
called ‘*personality’’ courses—i. e., courses 
given for the development in the teacher of 


desirable personal abilities or traits: voice 


training: English composition, oral and 


written; physical training; and a general 
introduction to edueation which shall give 
the teacher guidance in her choice of cur 
riculum and a professional attitude toward 
‘ertain courses may be ealled 


No teacher 


to study English literature, his 


her work. (¢ 
‘‘eultural’’ or ‘‘liberal.’’ 
should fail 
tory, general science and elementary social 
science ; but in studying these courses every 
teacher is studying what she will use at 
her work. Certain 


least somewhat in 


teaching’’ courses 


The 


practise and observa 


courses are distinetly or 
arithmetic, geography, for example. 
‘*training’’ courses 
tion, with eonferences and class discussions 

should be heart of it all. They 
should take all the time for at least half a 


the 


year in the latter half of the curriculum. 
They are the real proving ground and the: 
offer the best opportunity for relating al 
that the teacher has gained to the work sh 


do. 
come at the end of the curriculum. 


should 

They 
should sum up and interpret what has gone 
The 


administration 


is to ‘*Professional’’ courses 


before. history of education and 


should in 


school (which 
clude many social problems in the develop 
ment of school systems) are the only indis- 
pensable professional courses, for educa 
tional psychology should be but part and 
parcel of the practise and training of the 


earlier year, which should be continued, 











iougch less intensively, to the end of the 
‘urriculum. 
‘‘Academic”*’ courses are not in place in 


full 


training will inevitably be as rich in cul- 


normal schools: but a normal-school 


most academic of college cur- 


ila—and how much more fruitful! 


Henry W. Houmes 


EDUCATION, 


ture as the 


TISION OF 


HARVARD UNIVERS 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


No subject in the world is more impor. 
tant than education, | believe; and no sub 
t interests me more. In a state such as 


rs, it is most vital, for we can have no 


successful democracy that is not intelligent 
and well-trained. 

[In attempting to do anything that is new 
education, 


at each end of 


with secondary one 


or better 
finds in the first place tha 

period of edueation his efforts are cir 
sumseribed. In the 
give the tools of learning, and that prob- 
the 


school. Children must be taught to 


beginning we must 


lem is almost exactly same in any 
read 
and write; they must be taught a littl 
arithmetic; they must be taught the begin- 
nings of education, before they can go on 
successfully with any work. 

At the other end, definite lines are laid 
lown arbitrarily by college entrance exami 
nations. Children, if they are going to col- 
lege, must be prepared to pass those exami- 
nations. They are arbitrary; they do not 
take account of all that a child knows, but 
only of certain particular things that a child 
knows. While some wider latitude is being 
allowed, in the main we must shape the last 
two years as the people who control college 
entrance examinations dictate. 

In between, there is a great field, a field 
that offers numerous possibilities to im- 


prove on our general processes of educa- 
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tion. I have come to believe that there is 
more waste in education than in any other 
field of human endeavor, more opportunity 
for improvement, more than we could give 
to future citizens to make them useful mem 
bers of society, to make them understand 
better the social structure of which they 
will have to be part, to make them better 
citizens, 

One of the things I find in the secondary 
schools, with which we are concerned, is a 
lack of ambition. Anything that ean be 
done to stimulate ambition is of the great 
est importance. It is not an easy process. 
done to stim 
The 


Vision, the 


Further, anything that can bi 
ulate imagination, I believe, is vital. 
man is the man of 


build 
conditions which he can study and about 


successful 


man who can with his imagination 


which he can come to conelusions in advance 
of the 


So I believe these things of tremendous im 


actual arrival of those conditions 


portance in the education of children 


First, the creation of ambition: and second, 
the development of imagination. 

There is room, almost unlimited room I 
think, for improvement in our method of 
teaching. Too many teachers think solely, 
or almost solely, of what they have to offer, 
not what the child is receiving. They think 
that if they are offering proper facts, the 
proper educational facilities, as we ordi- 
narily regard them, they are doing their 
part. Asa matter of fact, they are doing a 
very smal! bit of their part. Unless they 
see to it that the child is getting not only 
facts, but the ability to reason with those 
facts, the ability to think for himself, th: 
teaching is only half done. We must study 
the child to find out how the facts we have 
to teach can be most readily and easily as 
similated. 

This middle period of secondary educa 


tion, I believe, can be enriched beyond any 
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would have a profound effeet upon po 
ve constantly ob- judgments in the future, and would bi 
ildren to compre- unquestionably great value. Of course, 
that we ordi- do that would be an exceedingly difficult 
their grasp. thing, considering the utter lack of t 
ng has led me books and the | of training 
- indeed I have been doing f teachers for such a subject 
‘conclusion on the sub 
of the very great 
understanding 
economy. I 
‘onclusions 
that subject than 


we attribute to ‘ons made the prote lO} I} teaching attrac 


causes results that have their origin in a nough to bri ito it fresh brains, abili 


ground quite different fro hat is popu nt) hat | keep it up to anyt 


} 


given like its old standard, and eertainly w 

age, and, on if aise that standard. 
high-school ‘ial and the social rewards of teac 
tical economy *s, and their general position in our socia 
ohomic questions, on order are such that we are not attracti 


political economy and some of the best minds, which should be attra 


‘onomic questions of the day. to that work. There are innumerable 
i ‘ 


+ 


has shown me that children amples of vreat SOUS who will a8) in 


+ eC 


ge are capable of being taught to work, who will make tremendous sacrifices 


think, and think eorrectly and logically, to stay in it, who will 


decline to do things 
along those difficult lines. that will provide them with the comforts 
Of course, the political economy that is life in a measure out of all proportion 
given to those children is not the political what they can draw from the educati 
economy of the text-book. My plan was to field. At the same time, the genera 
take, in imagination, this group of children of teachers does not show a rising level 
to a Robinson Crusoe island, having all of ability. Indeed, it is failing to keep uy 
ir twentieth century ideas, all of our edu- numbers alone, and so we have a rea 
cation, but nothing else, and to start build- terrifying scarcity of teachers. 
ing there a social organization. In doing Thirty thousand rural schools have had 
that, we have been able to illustrate and to to be closed this year because there were not 
comprehend, I think, a great many prin-_ teachers enough. I have read that in New 
ciples of political economy, which from time York City alone fifty thousand childr 
to time we apply to the current questions have been kept out of school on some days 
of the day. because there were not teachers enough f 
That is only one illustration of what can the day. Teachers are driven out of the 
be done to enrich this middle period. If profession because the rewards outside aré¢ 
there could be teaching of this stimulating innumerably greater. That is something 


type in the schools of the whole country, it close to the foundation of the future of this 
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We have got to have a great pub- spective without view had pre 
awakening on this subject of education. ceded Three weeks ago the London Sel 
: ] nasters’ ssociat 1} } ne fore 
I have thought that it would help to pre masters’ A it - the driving tore 
le a few selective schools, perhaps by pr — us , : ee 
" 7° I \ inggy exX-ser t ‘ ra, rie 
capital, that would be beacon lights to ' 
] gy its me! bye ‘-— F | \ it support | 
wators of to-day and of the future. 
; 4 be obtaimed tor gested demonstrat 
e may be a danger there, in schoo 
ma t i dang nere, 1 Schools during scl i g ‘ ‘ n 
supposed to be selective. You must the L.C.C. as regards ow anlavion aches 
4 ireful not to let boys think they art The proposit na ised ke discu - ore 
d out as superior to their fellows. be erallv, whilst ex-service me vere { 
cause they will bump their heads when they he others, usu ( 
gro out against youngsters superior to them. ere concerned Pore 
' + } li+ . ++) + +} + the effect upol { ir 
| admit the possibilities of getting togethe1 
, » aeng . set; the former urged t i 
superior lot of children and having them 
. . / mubilK i l ck re ‘ 4 
gress at a rate that would be impossiblk 
the situat Phe su vey did 
everybody that applied was taken in; but settle ; 
: ustify a eing ( ‘ 
danger must be avoided of making them = and a demonstration at 5.30 P.w. on Tuesd 
that they are superior, or that what jast, March 30, was substituted 


ire doing is superior to what other Meanwhile the Head Teachers’ Association 
ple ean do, or that they are young fel- held on Tuesday, led 

vs being developed for leaders. Leader 
ship will come from education, and we des ' 
rately need leadership in America, need ‘®*!2& More ellective steps to encourage 
is we have never before needed it. The _ . : : , ef ar on ae 
re of the world’s civilization is going to : aa rs a 
largely influenced by the quality of lead- 
rship in America, and we can not be any ution to send home thos« ss 


o proud of the leadership we have shown teachers could not be provided was carried 


since the armistice. We can not be any too with few dissentients 


roud of the leadership evinced by democ- Even more high did feeling run 
racy in America. The reason for that, I crowded meeting of the Londen Teachers’ A 
lieve, is a lack of education, a lack of “CC@™0n on Me ! eye turday , . 
und education broad enough in its char- — # ne 0 " . sagt . = 
ng was exaggerated in the public press, there 


‘ter to take in the preparation for intelli- ace sia: aiid a aia eile aes 
ntly considering and declining the ques- she more en phatic speakers; nor of the g 
yns that a democracy must consider and gra] dissatisfaction with the cautious » 
decide. FRANK A. VANDERLIP the officers. A vote was 
FORMERLY PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL consultation with other associations in London 
City Bank, New York CIty with a view to a policy of “ diree 


being considered. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS After the report of this vote Sir Cyril Cobb 


TEACHERS DISTURBANCE IN LONDON! gave an interview to a newspaper correspo! | 
| I rey ‘ettable events of last Saturday ent, and some expressi01! - « nfidence rl ' 


ring can not be placed in their right per- *“ my teachers ” aroused keen resentment and 


From the Times Educational Supplement much correspondence; a large 








ett id received by leading 

members t ( during the previous 

week, signed by the entire staffs of schools, at 
the et t Lond Teachers’ Asso 

oukesl 

Vit t! 11Tré actio! 

<ting f representatives of 

els ea rganizations, elementary and 
lary, was summoned for Saturday mort 

¢ last, at which a three hours’ discussion, 
mes’ heated, resu ted in ar igreement t 

| t direet act n pending he publica 
tior f the next Burnham Repor It w 
during this time that the demonstration a 


Kingsway Hall oeceurred whilst some of tl 
ers were otherwise 
Ki videntls 


ckets of admission were secured by members 


rganized : 


this fh id been carefully 


| the echo »>imasters’ Asso¢ lation, behind 
vhom a number of others without tickets 
rushed in on the opening ot the doors. The 


whole demonstration was against Sir Cyril 
Cobb, and moderated opinion among teachers 
appears to be expressed by the opinion that, 
in view of the distinction of Mr. Fisher and 
.e great debt all engaged education owe 


him, the 


t, should have retired 


demonstrators, having made their 


ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS AT HARVARD 

Cue faculty of arts and sciences has voted 
to change the entrance requirements in such 
ons between the 


way as to establish closer relat 


’ 1 1 
SCHOOLS and the college and make 


easier for publie school boys to 


prepare for the 
we eXaminations 

called “ old plan” 
number of units required for 
Heretofor 
candidates entering Harvard under this plan 


have been required to pass examinations in 


For those who use the so 


of admission tl 


admission has been reduced to 15 


studies amounting to 164 units of school work, 


except that candidates who presented both ele- 


mentary Latin and elementary Greek were ad 


mitted without conditions on 154 units of 


school work. The committee on admission has 
been authorized also to admit without cond 


tions final candidates whose combined school 
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d ex tion record justifies t 
they are ready for college work, ev 
eXan ation record is slightly def 

did: will not be relieved of a 
‘ ut evidence that he has don 
n the subject . } 3 f 
g ; been mad t res 
mu 14 points 

| : illed ‘ ¥ p 

= ail f as, 

ding that the candidates must pr 
d f an approved s course si 
mpleted and must show eXa 

four important subjects t his s 
s satisf I has bee modified 

lidate’s s irse need 
ave extended over four years. The 
} idn +t oy £ hic a ] 
be the equivalent of the four y 
nd he meets the other requirement 
ilso been decided to make exceptions 
quirement that the candidate’s sch 
must have included languages, science 
matics and hist ry Phe ew reg 
makes t clear that the eand date 
mitted one of these studies will not 1 
be excluded for that reason if |] s 
nal student. 

This change has been made with 

diminishing t effective sch tr 


+ 


mportance of eXaminations 


] 
make 


irely 


th 


boys whose tra 


conformed to the letter 


I 


ing 


of 


requirements somew! 


+} 


rules may be admitted if it is evi 


t) ‘ 
Lie Y 


ar 
have prepared at high school 


are ot sufficient intellectual 
U experience to be ready tor ¢ 
. 
lange it is expected will mak 
; : 
ovs to pass the entrance examin: 


] 


s which i 


ii 


re 


customed to training boys for Harvard 


general purpose is, to a limited exter 


the examinations. 


candidate for admission under the 


emphasis from the quantity of exan 


1s passed to the 


It was also « 


le 


+ 


quality ot work si 


+ 


wi 


rided tl 


a 


W 


who offers advanced mathematics shall lx 


cused from examination in elementary 


matic 


™ 


shall be examined 


iT 


+ 


W 


x 


t 
m 


i 











THE SUPERVISION OF RESEARCH AT CO 
LUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


PRESIDENT NICHOLS Murray BuTLER, of ¢ 
1 University igrees wit Ly Henry 
» + ++ . ] + ‘ +} , y 
‘ h Pr preside t ( 2 
dation for Advancement of Teaching 
iniversities and lleges should give tl 
st pub tv to tl r finan c ith 
re calling upon the public for funds. The 


ws of Dr. Butler, who explains the metho 


“e expressed 


verning rest 1 Wwe! 
e following statement giver it v ft 
rsity 
t is much ) roped that D Prit tte 
est words in regard to the uncritica expend 
university funds for what is in a genera 
seribed as research will not fall upon deaf 
The notion that a university owes the pul 


i full explanation and defense of its expendi 





s is not yet generally accepted, but it is abso 
‘ly sound 
In my last annual report I took occasion t 
it the reasons why, in my judgment, no 
‘ze or university is justified in appealing to 
iblie for support untal it can prove that its 
sent expenditures are wise and defensible an 
it it is earning from its own work all that is 
“a ticable. 
We at Columbia took steps some time ago to 
ranize a systematic supervision over the research 
work of the university in order that it might be 
rdinated so far as possible, that important 
yjeets might not be overlooked, and that un 
roductive projects be not carried forward 
With us this whole work is in the hands of 


strong and thoroughly representative committee 
composed of Dean F. J. E. Woodbridge, of th 


Dean Harlan F. of the 
Franklin H. 


civilization ; 


yraduate faculties; 
of 
of 
Moore, professor of international law; James T 


H 


engineering; 


stone, 


law, and Giddings, pro 


essor history and John Basset: 
Jaekeland, 
Michael I 
Ww 


engine¢ 


Shotwell, professor of history; L. 
of 
professor of 


rofessor chemical 


Pupin, electro-mechanies ; Rau 


tonstrauch, professor of mechanical ring, 


ind R. M. Raymond, professor of mining. 
Golumbia University does not now make any 


propriation for a research project that has not 


been scholars and men of s 


these 


approve 1 by 
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EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH IN 


THE. organization of the Wis« 


edd 


WISCONSIN 


ciation for Edueational Researc] dicat 
the rapidly growing interest in the study of 
quantitative as well as qualitative problems 
' education on the part of the school m« f 
W iscons [The pers ‘ f t Ss t 
udes representatives from pr ally ever 
d of educational work in the state Teac] 
ers, supervisors, superintendents, n bers of 
I rmal school ir d u versity fac l — Wi 
re studying educational probler t 
harter members of the societ 
lhe purpose is not only t ura 
~ fic study T edue t ] juest 3 ut 
keep the members clos n toucl | 
vyhat ¢ his iallw d t wav of ed 
eat investigat nd experime 
B moans f a bull ssued at egula 
ntervals the members « noun ntensive 
studies and ask for cooperation r for tl 
results of similar studies completed or unde 
way by other members in the same or sil 
lar subjects. They ean lear? det nitely ind 
economically to whom to go for specific in 
formation and eat void petit tu 
necessary effort 
The state departme! t f educatio1 n Wis 
Consin is well repre sented ! the group ly 


ms We 


ming, 


sen and Mrs. ¢ 


supervisors 


The 


ecile 


hes n in 


the state departme nt have 


the 


formation of the organiza 
officers for the vear 1919-20 are Si 
ent C J. Anders n, of St rnton 


White 
educational 


Another 


men 


*11e Flemming, sta 


su] 
measurements, secretary 


Wiscon 


in 


evidence that 


’ , 
are keenly interested scle 


of educati ma r 


ry 
wry 


treasurer 


study 


which makes possible the improvement of the 


e addition 


tools and practise of education is t} 
ot a 


the list 


educational 
held 
Association 


Southern Wisconsin and other sect 


section ( 
oT 


Teachers’ 


Y 
n 


meetings 


teachers’ associations 


s } 


W isc 


ng have in each instance been larg 
tended. The growth of the scientifi 
in education within the state shown 


measurements t 


Y 
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>K BILLS FOR THE CONTROI 
CATION IN NEW YORK STATI 


all teachers employed 
s commonweal It 
jealousy and tale bearing among 
ig professi 
most of ft! 
1 women 
uous character of this and 
the fact that 
regents of 


time been consult 
interest The ‘ 
5 gard o them 


will simply extend the T} 


the State of New York 
Son one 


i” tor ten generations 


in the 


netly American. If they beco 


letrimental. hs aws, they will be repudiated, and I do not hes 

& lk ty to « : 
of disl WY AITY e to | redict that every one responsible tor ft 
government, ’ ar f regents + 


at no distant tims deeply regret his action 


Universi 
COLLECTIVE BARGAINING BY TEACHERS 
Many le r r e bill l t THI Cleve land ( hamber of ; 


ldressed vernor mith rot r y adopted a tentative declaration 
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YER, dean of Western partment of » Holyoke ( Mass.) Hig 
Oxford, Ohio, | I ‘le 


perintendent ¢ 


] 
t 


rh 


nuous service 
president She 


RUTHERFORD, director of physical 
HH I] Byrne ' 


> = tion and head athletic coach at Wash 
rsity, St. Louis, | 
Tue honorary degree of doctor of science physical education 
I ferred by the Un ty I I : “ it the Oregon Sta 
upon Pr 1 ' : ( ll have charge of 
lpon i] nomi ni iit, 
of the University of Chicago ai f ™ vork for men and will 
: ; b and basketball. 
president of the hiversity of isconsin, 
during he commemorating ( P. Hasen, 
if the Wiseonsin Ac: bia University, 
accept an 
of Strasbourg 
asion of the dedication of its new ; 
, ; ILLIAM SEDGWICK, prot 
Agricultural Engineering Hall at University ‘ 


; _ ' Massachusetts Institute « 
Farm on J nil . ie University of Nebraska : 3 ca 


: ed for England, where he 
conferred l 1O rarv degree of doctor of 


; cae the institute’s first exchange professor 

agriculture upon Roscoe W. Thatcher, dean 

oe : ‘ : s of Leeds and ( ambridge. 
of the department of agriculture and director 

- " , . . . , , > \ 7 >. 
of the agricultural experiment stations of the t. Leon LE GRAIN, of Paris, 
University of Minnesota, and the honorary hiladelphia and has taken up 
degree of doctor of et 


— » ‘ . ? wlor C 
neering upon Charle _ of the Babylonian 
: ae —_ ' versity Museum. He was formerly 
Rus Richards, au ie college of gZ 


— in the Catholic University of Paris. 
neering and Irector he neineerin . . 


periment stati: 2 aera x. Joun L. Topp, of McGill Univ 


Dean 4 c hy “ +} ici or r i 1e0) Wolbach. ail —— Med 
addres } " . 


to Poland to study typl 


They are working under the Red Cr 
superintendent ot sel : — : 
; Ex-Presipent Tart was the pri 
at Lawrence ansas, and instructor in ad- : 


—= at the Founders’ Day exercises 

ministration in the University of Kansas, has ’ —— ' 
he Dulutl Institute. Mr. Taft reviewed th 

accepter the superil tendency oft the uluth 7 » ° » . ' 
of oker T. Washington, founder of thé 

ot S6,000 
tute, and congratulated 
Hon. G. N. Cuirps, state superintendent of rogress made since it 
'tah, has been elected superintendent of 


ake City schools at a salary fifty per cent. 


ugher than he receiving as state superin nham. ef Harvard Uni 
nde 4 The Journa vi Education Sta "9 


yusiness. 

the inadequate state salary is due to , ; 
~, : WiLtiaM Curtis 
‘onstitutional provision that the salary can pares ' 
Ethnography 

ot be raised for anv one office at the time . 2 . ye . . 7 

I before the University of Pennsylvai 
increase t was increased ‘ _ . ; 

r of Phi Beta Kappa at its twentietl 


ersary meeting on April 15. At the same 


was elected to honor 


went into oft 


1} adequate 


R PECK, ciety. 
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Dr. JAMES Goopwin, formerly district super- FF ranee Archbi 
tendent in New York City, died at his home Hines’s gift will 
Planville, the Catskills, on April 19. 
SUPERINTENDENT GrEorGE W. DeLona, 
Dresden, died on April 9, at 
a graduate of 


progress! 


f the Corning 
‘ ah rning receipts 


and for several subscriptions total nearly $1,000,000 
in Muskingum co Saale io: cleat, Reams tie Ciceen 
RGANIZATION of the National Education ‘ducation Board of $350,000, w 

ation providing for election of officers | on the eondition that the universit 


$1,250,000, and one ft F1LOOL000 

Wi 1am I] 
Hepburn, chain 
the Chase Nat 


S45 000 


()'¢ rormay? 


Seven hundred 


S are now belng Cconsl “<i tor a ™ DEC] recel ver bys he rv r 2 OOO 000 


Harvard War Memorial in honor , ndowme! fund from the t t f the 


0 Harvard men who 


r against Germany. A special commit 


ng boards of the unive rsity has the 


MEMBERS 


ter under consideration. This committee 
rganized 


ists of President A. Lawrence Lowell; 
’ > 1 , . ; . notices tre 
idge Robert Grant, president of the board of 
rseers; William C. Boynden; W. Cameron 
rbes; Thomas W. Lamont; Dr. William S. 
er: General Leonard Wood, M.D., and Tue Cineim 


B. R. Briggs. Of the suggestions rejected the 


they must 


1e@ committee, the one which seems creases = Trece 
most favor is the proposal that 
ial should take the form of a large 
niversity auditorium to be used for the 
exercises on commencement day and 


- other notable occasions. 


HE most nearly complete Catholic univer 
ty in the United States will be established in 
Chicago, according to plans announced by 
Archbishop George W. Mundelein. Phe 

incement followed the acceptance 
$500,000 gift from Edward Hines in memory 


iis son, Edward Hines, Jr., wl 
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thew) 


] 


ir 


914, 


ptember, 1 


construct 


. ye 
prepa t 
7 


collere 


th have 


schoo! 


— 
ls appro] 


a ea ae 


f adminis 


resident instruction and a vice-director 


Experiment Station. There is 


eharge of the exte1 


the Kansas Stat 
¢ 


requested oO 


‘“angements 
instruction 


vernor and ols which wi 
asked to pro- on t these eourses will be open 
rs who are employed in secondary 


are er! 
legislature 
» be available 


Neney appro- places will 


principally a vice-de 


sc 


recognized by the board as efficient, and SOI 


teachers e 
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ployed in training colleges recognized under 


he regulations for the training of teachers 
The courses for which preliminary arrange- 


At 


and 


ments are now in progress are as follows: 


Oxford—English, history, geography 


Latin (for only); at Cambridge 


Eng 


nd mathematics; at Durham—French, geog- 


women 
ish (for women only), botany, Scripture, 


phy, London 


mathematics, and history; at 
French (for women only), music, and draw- 
e: and at other centers to be arranged 


‘s and chemistry. 


DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 
SOME ASPECTS OF VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


Tue extent to which vocational training is 
high 


opinion of the writer, 


emphasized in our schools consti 


in the a de} lor- 


ible situation 


In the first place, many versities, 


unl 


uarly those maintained by the states, are 


its in drawing, 
like, 


on 


ow accepting for entrance un 


raining, and the 


typewriting, 
apparent to committees 
n that matriculants are presenting in 


of 


rreover, 


years an increasing number 


ts in this group. Frequently, m 


ranscripts from high schools exhibit credits 


these subjects in excess of the maximum 


three or four units accepted by many state 
the 
of 


tuture, 
Smith- 
will be 


accept 


universities. Doubtless, in near 


under the encouragement the 


kindred 


bear 


and laws, pressure 


to upon universities to 


ll more units in vocational subjects towards 
entrance. 


uege 


rhe 


‘ 


serves to 
Many 
be- 


heve that the function of education is mainly 


such credits 


acce ptance of 


ce llege entrance 


requirements. 


are still old-fashioned enough to 


to develop intellectual powers, and ask whether 


skill 


to a straight line, 


manual and in sawing 


hit 


dexts rity 


the ability to 


a nail on the head, or the attainment 


speed of forty words a minute in the 


a typewriter belon the same categ: 


mathematics, languages, and 


In 


history, pure 


sciences. the arts colle subjects 
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oo 
eurriculum still 
of 
formerly required for entrance fifteen uni 


contained in the 


a certain degree mental ability. 


of secondary work which were supposed 


develop that ability. To-day we 


are allowing 


3 


presupyx se 


We 


a substitution up to almost 25 per cent. of the 


total units required for entrance 


in courses which aim at attaining muscula 


coordination (many 


up to four units in the group 


typewriting, and the 
and d hot find 


menta 


manual arts, an 


we can not expect 


freshmen possess the 


development 


the student of former 


ot 


By the same token, every cless 


vears entering 


fourth vear secondary work. 


behind the class of several years ago 
development and we should add a year to « 
murse 


undergraduate © 


equal to the B A ol 


a produce 


I: rom another 


tional 


necreasing 


increment in the curriculum 


secondary schools is pernicious. For 


now we have been hat ng the (rerma 


his works except his educat syste! 


During the war many of 


in which it was pointed out 


educational! was beaut designe 
to 
We 
of 


what corresponds to our eighth 


system 


serve the ends of the 


autocr: 


were told that only about nh per et 


the German children, who had _ finis! 


rrade, atte nd 
the gymnasium, the university 
The 


mainder of th 


pre parat 
educati 


» had fini 


further 


schoo! 
ose W he 


consisted training in trades 


grade 
pointed ut 


occupations. It been 


persons who have taken 


occupation before 


edi ( 


occupatiol | 


siderable general -atio 
trade or 
valuable quality of adaptabilits 


a generous education which « 


and 
he can adapt himself 


The 


another trade succeed 


to his 


new 


German system admiral 


+ + 


ms 
It) ( 


a nose wil 


to be nade 


r 


universities are accepting 


f drawing, 


i 


1ddreases 


i 








nd trade en had no cho 


artisans and ] ] in | Ce eXce pt 
t y th Foot soft r fathers through 
\ ehuls | continuation trade and 
pat ‘I professions and pub 
} ~ t} t r hand ere filled wit 
recruits " b ! those groups 
We all have ft lenunciations still ringing 
ur ‘ear } ert ess, ar exerting 
( ‘ eS t 1 t d vel p this muecn 
lex | retin 1 ( rl ( lucat 1 


p ‘ rama i jua democrat I 
people are d led to classes It is folly 
for wu dk herately to set about creating a 


vocational 


preparing 


eit oT | em l i \ ge tor themselves. Far 
fr t The n of the writer is that 
the voeat na training comes too early No 
obreetion ¢ iy dived against people earnimm 
their living as secretaries and stenographers, 
but the writer and many of the readers of this 
article have had experience with girls who 


have taken the commercial course in the high 


school and who ean write forty or more words 
not 
not 


spell, 


a minute on a vet are 


suecessful in tneir 
hold a 


position because they ¢: 


they can not tl nk, they can not compose a 
letter according to a few general suggestions. 


, 
After these persons discharged from their 


are 


positions, what can they go into with any 
prospect of success? Their general education 


was sacrificed for the sake of saving time and 


short e wards economic inde- 


taking a 


pendence wit t] that thes have not 


obta ned that eco mie independence, they 


ean not hold their positions in competition 


wit! secretaries had more general edu- 
cation before they ur dertook preparation for 
their profession, and after they realize that 


thev are failures in the field for which they 


were led to believe they were prepared, they 


do not possess enough general mental training 


to enable them to enter some other livelihood, 


emselves to their new environment, 


to adapt tl 
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ind to sueceed competition with b 
trained persons If making a living is tl 
prineipa consideratior why not have hig 
, Urses I edi re iaw ind engine 
soclet ‘ not afford to suffer fr 
the mistakes which would be made by su 
prepared physicians, iwvers al d eng 
Neither can society afford to suffer the 
sequences of allowing our youth to « 
ecupational training at te early a ) 
The bo because f yvouthful interes 
! } rv or because of a parent’s des 
ee him self-supporting at the earliest mot 
has perhaps apprenticed himself some sl 
r has taken sin r training in a s 
Later on, he finds the work irksome and tl 
he has no liking « ibility for it, and 
desires to change He finds out that ‘ 
not lapt himself t 1 new situat he r 
zes that he really lacks intelligé 
capacity, and that, on accouw fam 
ligations, he ean not spare the time for 1 


education or another period of apprentices} 


He becomes discouraged and joins the ra 
of the discontented. 
The individual and the publie are « 


The 
is to make himself econom 
He 


he needs an education sufficient to enable h 


cerned in education. nterest 
the 


ally independent 


prime 
individual 


should also realize 


duties as 


al d t 


to discharge intelligently his 


citizen of the community, the state, 


world. The publie is concerned in each 1 
vidual in the same way. It is to the inter 
of the public that every citizen be econon 
ally independent and that he possess a 60« 
mind, and that he acknowledge and dischat 
his duties to the community, state and w 
We need more education to meet the pr 
vate as well as the public needs. The 


vidual needs more education before he 


preparation for gaining a livelihood in 


the face ot the ever-inere as 


He ! 


needs a 
education 


to succeed in 
more gener 


NLS 
to discharg 


competition. 
liberal to enable him 
his public duties. 

Our domestic problems in maintaining 
decent approximation to democracy have b« 
by the war and its ec 


nsequent u 


multiplied 


192 


this, we, 


In addition 


rest ind discontent to 

; a nation, have been injected into inter 
national affairs beyond any hope of extri 
iting irselves, no matter how hard we 
- e to free ourselves We are committed 1 
d eraecy Destiny has placed us in a 
itegic posit! hn to play an important part 

n dem eratizing the world We know very 
that we can not furnish a model of 


to the world, or maintain a demoec 
We 


fron 


lemoeracy 
less the people are intelligent. 


long time, and 


known that for a 
me to time we have raised the age up to 


ich compulsory attendance at school is re 

red. rhe 
: 

ndance 


We must 


Di ved. 


mere requirement, however, of 


not edueate for democracy 


does 
time is 
attaining this goal by 


extra 


give thought to how this 
We are not 
pupils to attend 


the curriculum two 


school an 


liring 
ar and then 
irs of occupational training 


placing in 
more vei 


ry ‘ 


ihe level 
ective thinking depends upon the level to 
major 


upon which any society does i 


ion has raised the 


which formal eduea 
of its members 
L. B. Mitcneni 

DEAN OF THE COLLEGE OF ARTS 
UNIVERSITY OF NEW MEXICO 


AND SCIENCES, 


QUOTATIONS 


AN INDICTMENT OF AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES 


THE current of the Carnegie Foun 
ition for the Advancement of Teaching calls 


“to take stock ot 


rep rt 


upon American universities 
themselves before appealing to the public for 

~w funds on There has 
much rivalry among educational in 
and this 
has allured the pro- 


quite beyond their re- 


an enormous seale.” 


been too 


the Foundation believes, 


stitutions, 


ilry universities into 


of expansion 
Every institution is trving to cover 


Prams 


sources. 
e whole field of human knowledge, multi- 
if instruction, increasing 


ne 


ng its COUTSEeS ( 
ts teaching staff, and devoting large sums to 


The 


sequence is that quantity gets more emphasis 


the eneouragement of research. con- 


than quality, while “important branches of 


study are taught by ill-prepared and ill-paid 


good deal of money is ex- 


teachers,” and a 
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rather formidable indictment, at d 


indation may, perhaps, b 


he lawvers term a 


I of particulars The report declares, for 
example, that the teaching of undergradu 
es Bi some tf our great institutions, tis 
poor.” This may be so, but in what institu 
tions? Where, moreover, is money being 
squandered o1 tion researeceh”4 And 
vhat Amer universities are important 
ranches of study bei taught by ill-pre 
pared teachers ” ¢ Allegations t this sort 
ire easy enough to make, but are they as easy 
» prove? Launehed without evidence, they 
ean not contribute to that “advancement of 
teacl gf which the Carne e | indat n 
fesses as its fundamental aim 


States h ive 
They 


are 


iversities of the Uni 


tful of 


The w 


never been reser fair cri 


huge experiments and 


mistakes. Taking 


} 


are carrying on 
make them tor 


bound to 


i- by *! 


7] 
all in all, however, surprising|s 


ttle rivalry except of the thorough whol 
some sort. If they are appealing for funds 


which they do not deserve, they want to know 


it. If they are using their present income 
unprofitably there is not one among them but 
would welcome specific information on th 

pont Che process of self-examination goes 


on unceasing] im every progressive nstitu 


tion of learning; and the competition among 


different departm« nts of study is keen e1 


Ih ike rei 


funds without sl g 
Criticisms d suggestions of the construc 
tive variet are t res ted I meaden 
community far s our observat woe 
but those who frame the Liegations m 
prope rlv be called n for tl facts If t 
('arnegi Foundat desires to | rT re il 
service to the caus f hig educatior in 
this country, will it not give something more 
specific than its general charge T poor teach 
ing, imitation research, and the need for 


, 
scrutiny monn 


intelligent self 
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RETRENCHMENT for the universities, that is 
what Henry Smith Pritchett, president of the 
proposes in 

He attacks 


sums 


Carnegie Foundation, virtually 


his IMCcis1ve and Ulsparing report. 
waste of great 


what he regards as the 


expended annually, in connection with uni- 
versity work, on useless semblance of research 
universities in their 


student 


Ile charges likewise that 


desire to inerease their enrollment 


have nflated their curricula so as to include 


a useless multiplicity of subjects and a need 


less lengthening of the faculty payroll. He 
evel accuses institutions of learning of carry 
ng a proportion of inferior or incompetent 


teachers, kept in employment by the too se 


cure tenure of office now grown customary 

[hese assertions are put out at the very 
moment when the campaign for funds to 
defray salary increases to college teachers 


The report se1Zes 
‘to take 


reaches the highest pitch. 
ment to urge the universities 
if themselves” before their 


This 


them to correct a 


SLOCK ‘ 


pressing 


appeals further. amounts by implica- 


tion to ealling mate- 


upon 


rial degree of wastefulness in their pro- 


fessorial outlay, and apply the savings to the 
improvement of the salary scale for the really 

. 
useful teachers. 
Criticism so foreible, from the observer so 
peculiarly qualified to ascertain and judge of 
the facts, has quite probably a degree of truth 


in it. It would help more if it had more of 


and less of prohibitive suggestion 


Let 


positive 


1? 


about. it. the Carnegie Foundation tell 


how to differentiate in advance between us¢ 
ful research and mere academic dawdling. 
Let it suggest standards whereby to judge 
what courses, what professors justify their 
COs What has the critic in mind? The 
restriction of each university, outside of the 


standard courses, to a few specialties? Re 


small class, personally con 


turn trom the 


ducted system of education to the other plan 


lecture rooms and a few superior 


of great 
professors ? 
The university heads may find Dr. Pritchett 


embarrassing to their m ney raising efforts 


asser 


unless they pretty sharply challenge his 


The New York Sun. 


r 
ons, 
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FACULTY OPINION CONCERNING 
REED COLLEGE POLICIES 
IN the first report of the president of Reed 


dated 1920, it is 





College, January 1, stated 


that among the more radical departures from 
announced by th 
1910, 


faculty had been selected, were the following 


prevailing college practises, 


president of the college in before a 


no intercollegiate athleties; no fraternities; 1 


sororities; number of students rigidly limited; 


students admitted “on eondition”; m 


‘special students ”; physical examinations re 
oral examinations 


red 


examinations by 


for admission: tinal 
field requi 


participation in final 


quired 


entire major for degrees; 
oral 
persons not members of the faculty; thesis r 
quired of each candidate and oral exami 
tion on the thesis; scientifie distribution 


grades and eredit for qualitv: an hor 


principle” for conduct of examinations an 

all other affairs. 
On July 25, 

had 


of the 


1916, 


tried for five vears, 


after these experime 


been every membe r 


faculty was asked to record his judg 


ment concerning them. The nineteen met 

bers of the faculty had studied at thirty-sever 
universities and taught at thirty-three. They 
had thus had opportunity to observe results 


other Because 
VV ide 


opportunity to measure the results at Reed 
Coll 


where policies prevailed. 


this 


experience, followed by the d: 


ege, the judgments of this group 
experts is worth consideration. It also seems 


worth more than any later judgments coulk 


be under al norma] conditions due to the war 


and the financial crisis. [During the war 


the faculty moditied the poliey concerning 


intercollegiate games 
The 


to the main inquiries, 


questionnaire, with the tabulated r 
plies follows: 
1. Do you favor having no intercollegiat« 


leties? 


Yes: 19. No: 0 


2. Do you favor having no national fraternities? 


Yes: 19. No: 0 


Do vou favor having no national sororities? 
Yes: 19 No: 0. 
4. Do you favor limiting the number of students 
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at least as rigidly as in the past? 
Yes: 19. No: 0 
5. Do you favor admitting no students on condi- 
tion? 
Yes: 18. No: 0. 
6. Do you favor physical examinations for ad 
mission? 
Yes: 19. No: 0 
7. Do you favor having final oral examinations? 
Yes: 18. No: 0 
8. Do you favor having persons outside the col- 
lege participate in the oral examinations? 
Yes: 18. No: 0 
9. Do you favor requiring a thesis of each eandi 


date for a degree? 


Yes: 19. No: 0 
10. Do you favor depending on the honor of stu 
dents in examinations as at present? 
Yes: 19 No: 0. 
ll. Do you favor having a chapel service every 


day with voluntary attendance? 
Yes: 19. No: 0 
12. Do you favor having no graduate students ex 
very unusual cases? 
Yes: 19. No: 0 


13. Do you favor having loan funds and no free 


eept in 


scholarships? 
Yes: 13. No: 3 


T+ 


il will Reed College 


faculty, although familiar with other policies 


be observed that the 
in more than two score other institutions and 
although conspicuous as independent think- 
ers, nevertheless recorded a virtually unan- 
imous judgment in favor of every one of the 
larger policies in which the college had de- 
parted from tradition. 

It should be noted as well that the faculty 
unanimously favored the new form of gov- 
the of the 
president by five of the teachers, and pro- 
viding for participation of the faculty in ad- 


ernment, drawn up at request 


ministration. 

Reed College is still experimenting; the 
years have been too few for positive conclu- 
Nevertheless, it would be interesting 


sions. 


to know in how many other colleges the entire 
faculty has at any time favored the prevail- 
ing policies concerning faculty control, ath- 
leties, fraternities, honor systems, numbers of 
students and requirements for admission and 
for degrees. 
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EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 
ABILITY IN MENTAL TESTS IN RELATION TO 
READING ABILITY 
THe purpose of this study is to discover, 
reading 


if possible, the significance one’s 
ability has in relation to one’s general intelli 
gence such as is employed when being tested 
by a group intelligence test of the pencil and 
paper variety. 

The subjects in this experiment were stu 
writer’s classes in psy- 


dents in one of the 


chology. The students ranked as sophomores, 


juniors and seniors. Men and women were in 
about equal proportion in the group 

The Alpha Test which was so widely used 
in the Army was first given to the class 
About two weeks later two group tests devised 


These 


might be classed as cosmopolitan tests as they 


by Thurstone were used. two tests 


combination of tests selected from 


Each of these 
composed of one hundred problems. All in- 


are a 


several other tests. tests are 


structions are given at first and the students 


work continuously for twenty minutes on 
each test. Test A was given one day and 
Test B was used the following day. The 
reading test which I employed is called 


Standard Silent Reading Test, Grades 9, 10, 
11, 12 and was devised by Walter S. Monroe 
This test is an exact f the 
Silent Test: the 
matical problems have been omitted and a 


model ‘ Kansas 


Reading however, mathe 
Rate Score as well as a Comprehension score 
is given. 
this 
previous testing that this time was too long 


High-school pupils usually work on 
test for five minutes. I discovered by 
for a large number of college students; con- 
sequently I had my students in this study 
work on this test for only three and one half 
minutes. 

We are assuming that this test of Monroe’s 
really tests reading ability. This assumption 
is confined mostly to comprehension in read 
ing for I am convinced that this is a poor test 
this 


respect is based largely on the criticisms of 


for rate of reading. My judgment in 
some of my advanced students who had taken 


the test. The judgment of the students was 
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ré iding ( ed umber rds read 
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Phe Slgnineca ot I read gy test we 


have end ay red to ck t 


The first method is that of 


the results of the reading test with the results 
of the intelligence tests After ot the tests 


were scored and checked thé correlation 


computed between rate of reading and each of 


in Alpha and also for the com 
Alpha; this was 
f Thurstone’s A 


LIKCW Is lor thie 


also done for 
and B 


ce mbined Score ‘ A 


f the seore ( 


and B. The same correlations were deter 
mined for comprehension in reading. These 
results are giver Table I The Pears 

formula was used and the scores were first 


ks before computing 


turned into perce ntile ra 


the correlation values The number of sub- 


jects in each instance is included in the table. 
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to the scholarship grades received 
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g the university. These values are presented 
| e I] The re rks made in refere 
to T el are so appleable Table I] 
TABLE I! 
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ings to be noted. Of the twenty 


are several th 


correlation values found in this tal 


four 
all are positive. For Alpha and rate of read 


ing the values range from .16 to .59; however 





by omitting Alpha-2 the scores range fro1 t 
to .59. With eighty-five cases and a corre 
tion of .30 the P.E. is .067; this is nearly five 
times as large as the Probable Error t 


correlation value reaches .40 the P.E. is .0 


which is over six times the value of r. <A¢ 


a correlation value four 
P.E. is sign 


rate of 


Rugg 


eordi g to 


} | 
five times the size of the 


This would indicate that 
significant factor in seven of the eig 
of Alpha 
The exception is found in Alpha-2 which is 
a mathematical test 

that find a 
rate of reading and Alpha-1 in whicl 


Methods 





7 


and also the total 


It seems rather strange 


we should correlation of .40 be 
tween 


‘‘ Statistical 


tz. &. 


Education,’’ p. 272 


Rugg, 
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Rapidity of comprehension in reading 13 
one of the large factors in determining the 


a pencil and paper intelli- 
this 


used the term rapidity of 


» makes i 


gence test such as those 


employed in 


mprehension because of the close relation 
v h has been shown to exist between rate 
and comprehension in reading The above 
is supported by the fact that sig 

t int correla nm values obtained in all tests 
except those in which the operation had to do 


largely with mathematics, e. g., Alpha-2 and 


The rather high value obtaining between 


Alpha-Total 
rather 


and comprehension in reading is 


strong support of this conclusion 


Had we only one or two values our conclu- 


sion would be much more doubtful, but the 
large number of values in our table and 
especially the consistency with which the 


positive values btain enhances materially 


the validity of our conclusion at this point. 
he Standardized Silent Reading Test em- 
ployed in this investigation is a fairly good 
intelligence test. This conclusion is sup- 
the fact that of 


Table L. 


Further, of 


vorted by the twenty-four 
I ‘ 


correlation values in 


twenty-one are 


rather significant the twelve 
do with comprehension in 


The 


comparison is 


values having to 


reading ten are significant. values are 
the 


the combined 


significant whether made 


with single tests or results of 
separate tests 

The reading test used in this study is not 
very good for determining scholastic ability. 
This may be due to the fact that it is too easy 


for college students However, it is better 
for this purpose than many of the separate 


tests of Alpha, but it is inferior for this pur- 
I I 


jose in comparison to the four instances of 
} I 


combined tests That this test has some value 
in this regard is evidenced by the fact that in 
combination with the two eases of combined 
scores the significance of the correlations was 
slightly enhanced. 

Several suggestions are induced as a result 
of this study. 

The problem of the relation between our 
labeled intelligence tests and our educational 
result of the 


tests is brought to mind as a 
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Evid ntly 


instances 


above study there is an over lap- 


ping in some which is to be ex- 


pected. We can probably never separate en- 
tirely native and acquired ability. The extent 
to which we can go in acquiring material is 
evidently limited by our native capacity. 
However, for diagnostic purposes in the school 
room we need to separate these two elements 
as much as possible. We probably need more 


school 


independent of the elements emploved in the 
I . 


of tests in the room that are more 


use 


school studies, e. g., reading. 
The premium on rapidity of comprehension 
1? 


in our intelligence tests may be and probably 


is one of the causes of the low correlations so 
between intelliger 

grades We shou ] 
probably have students work a longer time on 


This is 


Thorndike in his tests for freshmen requiring 


often reported to exist 


tests and scholarship 


the intelligence tests. recognized by 
three hours time to administer 

We shall probably continue to test the in- 
telligence of school children with pencil 
the 
investigation. Therefore, 


somewhat on order of these 


this 


paper tests 
employed in 
our schools should emphasize more strongly 
silent reading giving particular attention to 
know that the child understands and compre- 
hends what he reads: furthermore, the schools 
should do a better task of teaching the child 
reads Of 


child’s 


what he 
that 


to comprehend rapidly 


course we must recognize each 


ability in this respect is limited by his native 


t 
intellectual capacity; in other words, one of 
the elements of intelligence is the ability t 
grasp readily the meaning of symbols 

One of the services which will be rendered 
to education as the result of the study of ip 


telligence by means of tests will be to deter 


mine the essential elements of intelligence 
Since the large purpose of education is to 


develop the capacities of the child, knowing 
schools can 
the 


intelligence the 
fully 
This much we 


what constitutes 
divise 


intelligence of the children. 


methods to more develop 


owe to the children. 
L. W. Wess 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, 
EvANSTON, ILL. 














